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Botanical Society News 
Sarah Whild 


Welcome to the first newsletter of the Shropshire Botanical Society. I trust that our long-standing 
members will not notice more than a subtle change in the newsletter and hope that our more recent 
members will enjoy the range of articles. 


As many of you will now know, we held a most successful inaugural meeting last November that was 
attended by over fifty people. The draft constitution was accepted unanimously by the members, as was 
the change of name from the Shropshire Flora Group to the Shropshire Botanical Society. There was a 
short discussion on the progress towards Atlas 2000 and field work for this year and following the 
business Professor Clive Stace gave an excellent talk on hybridization. Thanks again to Sue Townsend 
and the staff at Preston Montford Field Centre for their hospitality. 


Following on from the inaugural meeting, we will be holding the first AGM on Wednesday 21st April at 
Rowleys House Museum. The guest speaker will be Franklyn Perring, talking on ‘The Amazing Flowers 
of the Cape’, andthere will be refreshments after the business. We will need to elect a chair, secretary 
and treasurer plus two ordinary committee members. Nominations have already been received and these 
are printed in the central section together with the business such as the formally adopted constitution and 
the accounts. Any further nominations must be sent to me as acting secretary at least fourteen days 
before the AGM. Any nominee must have been nominated by two members, and remember that prior 
consent of nominees is required. 


Well, that’s the business out of the way. On the botanical side, foremost in my mind this year is the 
looming deadline for Atlas 2000 returns and here’s a quick reminder for those in the know and a brief 
introduction to those who are new to botanical recording. Members of the Botanical Society of the 
British Isles have been working furiously over the past few years to update the Atlas of the British Flora 
(Perring and Walters 1962). This is a huge recording scheme, the results of which will stand for many 
years, so it is important that we fill in as many gaps as possible in this final field year, and that our data 
is as reliable as possible. The final distribution maps for the British Isles will be published as ten 
kilometre (hectad) dots. Current dots are from 1987 onwards, with an intermediate date range of 1970 — 
1986, and before that all records will be regarded as historical (mapped with an open circle). Our 
Shropshire Flora was published in 1985, so none of those records can be considered in the current date 
class for the Atlas. We do, luckily, have reasonable coverage for Shropshire since the Flora, but there 
are some black holes, notably along Corvedale and the Clun Valley. 


If you are new to the group and would like to become involved in recording, we are holding a session at 
Preston Montford Field Centre on recording techniques (see Field Meetings). I will also be getting in 
touch with my group of stalwart recorders in the hope of directing them to some of the under-recorded 
areas this summer. 


The Atlas work involves not just collecting new records, but considering the accuracy of our existing 
records. To this end, I’ve highlighted a few dubious dot maps for some species that may have been 
either under- or over-recorded for the Shropshire Flora. There are some hints on identification for these 
species; perhaps I’m wrong, and great burdock Arctium lappa really is present throughout the entire 
county, but I’ve only ever seen it in the Teme valley in Shropshire. Similarly, is orange foxtail really 
present at all those other locations in the county? I’ve only seen it at Brown Moss and we are talking 
about a pretty uncommon species here. Go on, prove me wrong — Ill be waiting for your voucher 
specimens! 


Happy recording! 


New Records 
Sarah Whild & Alex Lockton 
First and Second County Records (VC 40) 


Dryopteris x deweveri (J. Jansen) Wachter is a hybrid between Broad Buckler-fern, Dryopteris dilatata 
(Hoffm.) A. Gray, and Narrow Buckler-fern, D. carthusiana (Villars) H.P. Fuchs. The Broad Buckler 
usually favours dry, acidic woodland, while the Narrow grows on wet peaty substrates. Both occur at 
The Moors, Ellesmere (SJ409343) where the hybrid was found by Alex Lockton (conf. A.C. Jermy) on 
27th August last year. 


The Scaly Male Fern group, Dryopteris affinis (Lowe) Fraser-Jenkins, is a difficult one for taxonomists. 
The plants are apomyctic, which means that they can reproduce clones of themselves, and each local 
population could in theory be considered a new species. However, there are broad divisions into which 
the various forms can be divided, and the parentage of these forms can be deduced from their characters 
and genetics. Authorities differ slightly about which taxa are recognised, but the account given by Stace 
(1997) is used here. There are specimens of Scaly Male Ferns in various herbaria which, which properly 
identified, will no doubt antedate some of these records, but for the present these appear to be the only 
definite records for the county:- 


Dryopteris affinis ssp. affinis. Titterstone Clee, SO5977, 21st September 1998, A.C. Jermy, BM & SHY. 
Ist. 


Dryopteris affinis ssp. borrert (Newman) Fraser-Jenkins. The Mere, Ellesmere, $J406345, S.J. Whild & 
A.J. Lockton, 28th September 1997, conf. A.C. Jermy, 1998, herb. Shrops. Bot. Soc. Ist. 


Dryopteris affinis ssp. borrert (Newman) Fraser-Jenkins. Titterstone Clee, SO5977, 21st September 
1998, A.C. Jermy, BM(NH) & SHY. 2nd. 


Dryopteris affinis ssp. cambrensis. Titterstone Clee, SO5977, 21st September 1998, A.C. Jermy, BM & 
SHY. Ist. 


Shore Horsetail, Equisetum x litorale Kitihlew. Ex Rupr., is the hybrid between Field Horsetail, E. 
arvense L., and Water Horsetail, E. fluviatile L. It is not an uncommon plant, with a scattered 
distribution throughout the British Isles, but there is no mention of it in the Ecological Flora, and no 
properly published record for the county. A number of records sent in during recent years must be 
considered unconfirmed, especially if they are based on the way the stem breaks, which is a test that one 
often hears recommended, but which I find unreliable, at least on the plants in this part of the country. 
The first confirmed record, therefore, is by Richard Lansdown from along the Montgomery Canal, at 
$J317250, 13 October 1997 (conf. A.C. Jermy, 13 September 1998). 


The Eyebright Euphrasia arctica Lange ex Rostrup ssp. arctica, is described in Stace’s New Flora (1997) 
as occurring in Britain only in the Shetlands and Orkney, but the BSBI referee for this genus, Alan 
Silverside, of the University of Paisley, has suspected for some time that is one parent of some of the 
hybrid material found in Wales and the Marches. It was very interesting, therefore, when specimens 
collected at Pennerley Meadows, in the Stiperstones NNR, turned out to be perfect examples. All the 
specimens on four herbarium sheets were found to be pure arctica, and Dr Silverside suggests that this 
taxon can be considered an indicator of old, unimproved grassland. 


Euphrasia arctica ssp. arctica, Pennerley Meadows, SO357991, coll. S.J. Whild 5th July 1997 det. A.J. 
Silverside 12th September 1998, herb. SFG. Ist. 


The Eyebright at Pennerley has previously been recorded as E. arctica ssp. borealis by Charles Sinker 
(1984) and E. officinalis agg. by lan Trueman (1984). Hay from Pennerley Meadows has been widely 
used by Professor Trueman for habitat creation exercises on Bushbury Hill in Wolverhampton and 
elsewhere, so it would be interesting to discover whether the Euphrasia made the transition. 


A very interesting old record was turned up by Andy Jones of the Countryside Council for Wales, in a 
1949 paper in the Journal of Ecology. Marsh Gentian, Gentiana pneumonanthe L, was apparently 
collected at “Llanymynach, Shropshire” in 1829, and there is a specimen in the Cambridge University 


Herbarium to prove it. It is therefore the first record of this species in the county, pre-dating the find at 
Cramer Gutter by at least a hundred years. 


Fred Rumsey and Clive Jermy, of the Natural History Museum, turned up a most interesting find on 
11th February 1999 with the discovery of a small population of the gametophyte of the nationally rare 
Killarney Fern, Trichomanes speciosum Willd., at two sites in Shropshire. Before you all dash out with 
your fern guides, note that this is the gametophyte, not the fully grown plant, so it unlikely that you will 
find it. If you wish to recreate the Killarney fern gametophyte experience in the safety of your own 
home, cut a small square of green baize from a snooker table and look at it under your hand lens... 


Kate Thorne has found another new rose to add to the county list. In September 1998 she collected a 
specimen of the hybrid R. tomentosa x R. arvensis (det. A.L. Primavesi) in a hedge at Forden Heath, 
$J4317. This particular hybrid, which does not seem to have any other name, is thought to be extremely 
rare. When the BSBI handbook on Roses, by Graham and Primavesi, was published in 1993, it was 
known from only one location in Britain, although apparently it has turned up in a few other places since 
then. 


Rare Plants 


The large-flowered form of Nodding Bur-marigold, Bidens cernua var. radiata DC., was found at 
Hickory Hollow in Whitchurch, $J535412, by Rosa Ford in September 1998. It has previously been 
recorded only at Brown Moss. In both sites it is abundant. 


The story of the Meadow Thistle, Cirsium dissectum (L.) Hill, at Cole Mere is a curious one. In his book 
Shropshire Meres and Mosses (Shropshire Books, 1993) Nigel Jones describes it there, but when grilled 
by Ian Trueman about it he confessed that it might be wrong. However, Chris Walker discovered it there 
in June 1998 - an extensive patch that was later seen during the Flora Group visit in September. Of 
course this does not necessarily mean than Jones’s record was correct, but it is not a species that is likely 
to colonise new sites freely, so it seems best to give it the benefit of the doubt. To put this in 
perspective, meadow thistle does not have any national status, but is county rare. 


Other interesting records 


I ventured out with a group of intrepid students for a spot of botanising in February, on Old Oswestry. 
We found the stag’s-horn clubmoss Lycopodium clavatum still flourishing on the ramparts, but on 
searching for last year’s heads of greater broomrape Orobanche rapum-genistae we were astounded to 
find the broom (the host plant for the Orobanche) had been cut down hard just in the area where the 
broomrape grows.I phoned English Heritage just to check that this was not some new management 
technique for broom regeneration which also encourages the broomrape (wildly optimistic, I know), but 
no, it appears that it is the usual story of lack of communication and apathy on the part of land managers 
when it comes to conserving populations of rare species. Their first priority is of course, to conserve the 
archaeological features of the site and it was felt that the broom was invading the earth banks. Why 
then, was the only small area of broom which was cut back, the broom which is host to the Orobanche? 
And why the fuss? Orobanche rapum-genistae is a Nationally Scarce plant and last year there were over 
one hundred and fifty flower spikes, making this a nationally significant population. Sorry, English 
Heritage, but you win my golden ragwort award for bad management. 


Corrections & additions 


David Pearman noticed an inaccuracy in Tom Preece’s article on Alexanders in the last newsletter. He 
writes:- Smyrnium - from Greek = myrrh, because of the aroma (Gilbert-Carter, 1955, Glossary of 
British Flora). 


Smyrna — the city — Ismir — is also named from myrrh — but Smyrnium is not named after Smyrna, nor is 
Smyrna Alexandria. 


Field Meetings in 1999 


Do check the day before to see if the field meeting is still on by phoning Sarah or Alex. Wear sensible 
clothing and remember to bring a packed lunch and drink if stated. 


Wednesday April 21st 


Shropshire Botanical Society Annual General Meeting. 7.30pm at Rowley’s House Museum, Barker 
Street, Shrewsbury.Our speaker is Franklyn Perring, talking about the south African flora. 


Saturday 24th April — Recording Techniques 
From 10.30 -— 4.00pm. 


Recording techniques session at Preston Montford Field Centre. An excellent opportunity for new 
members to get to grips with filling in cards, grid references etc, plus an opportunity to see the 
Shropshire computer database — what happens to your data, from filling in the card in the field to 
outputting a report. Also, how to prepare a voucher specimen for determination. Bring a packed lunch. 
Tea and coffee will be provided. This training session is provided free, but we would welcome a small 
donation to the field centre on the day to cover the cost of refreshments. Please note that YOU MUST 
BOOK! Just give Sarah a ring/fax/email. 


Sunday May 23rd 


A joint meeting with the Herefordshire Botanical Society. Meet at 2.30pm at High Vinnals car park, 
S0474732 for a gentle botanical ramble, not a serious recording session. Leader: Mark Lawley. 


Saturday 5th June 


Join in with surveying a potential new reserve for the Shropshire Wildlife Trust at Coed Detton Wood in 
south-west Shropshire. At 10.30am. Bring a packed lunch. 


Tuesday 8th June 


Surveying a Frog Orchid meadow in Llynclys. Meet at Turners Lane layby just west of Llynclys 
crossroads, SJ278241, at 6.30 pm. Meeting led by Ruth Dawes (01691 654245). 


Saturday 19th June 


An invitation from Peter Boyd to survey his new acquired acres at Meadowtown Hill. We know it’s got 
masses of adder’s tongue fern, so this should be a good day for botanising in a relatively poorly covered 
area. Bring a packed lunch and meet at 10.30. 


Saturday 10th July 
Limestone day on Wenlock Edge. 


Meet in the main Wenlock Edge car park just outside of Much Wenlock, at 10.30. Bring a packed lunch. 
This will be a combined training and recording session, with an introduction to limestone flora, plus a 
hunt for some not-so-up-to-date records of stemless thistle and buckthorn. 


Sunday 26th September 
Aquatics training day. 


Meet at Aston Locks car park on the Montgomery Canal at 10.30am. This is opposite the Queen’s Head 
pub off the A5 just east of Oswestry. If you let me know before hand, we could book for lunch at the 
Queen’s Head, which has an excellent reputation for food. Otherwise bring a packed lunch. 


NOTE: We will still continue to have a winter meeting with a guest speaker. This will be announced in 
the autumn newsletter. 


The Border Bryologists, 1998 
Mark Lawley 


"Bother," said the botanist. He had been working hard indoors all morning. "Hang the housework," and 
he bolted outside. Through meadows he rambled, along quiet lanes, among the rustling trees... soft 
breezes caressed the brow of Kenneth Grahame's workshy wanderer on his first ramble of the year, but a 
biting north wind practically froze the pants off ten Border Bryologists on their January jaunt up the 
western slopes of Hopesay Hill, west of Craven Arms in south Shropshire. Hopesay Hill came into the 
National Trust's possession in 1952, a serendipity which saved it from the post-war excesses of 
agricultural development, creating an ecological time-warp of rough grazing around springs and flushes, 
home to a substantial though unremarkable array of bog-mosses and liverworts: Sphagnum auriculatum, 
S. capillifolium, S. palustre, S. recurvum var. mucronatum, S. subnitens, Climacium dendroides, 
Calliergon stramineum, Drepanocladus exannulatus, D. fluitans, D. revolvens, Riccardia chamedryfolia, 
R. multifida, Odontoschisma sphagni, Scapania irrigua, S. undulata, Calypogeia muelleriana and 
Cephaloziella rubella. 


In February we met in north Herefordshire to explore Brimfield and Wyson Commons near Woofferton, 
south of Ludlow, and beef up a very modest list of bryophytes recorded from S056 since Binstead's day. 
Brimfield's is an old-style common where cattle and sheep crew-cut the vegetation. Squatters' cottages 
encircle the grazing area, and the sight of eleven crazed cryptogamists crawling over anthills and 
through saturated fen pushed the natives’ curiosity beyond bursting point. As the curtains twitched, two 
girls came over to find out what was afoot, and then began filling their egg-boxes with mosses, and 
delighting to peer through a hand-lens for the first time. 


Rhodobryum roseum grew on the anthills with Polytrichum juniperinum and P. formosum. On the 
wetter ground in summer a botanist will find Bog Pimpernel, Anagallis tenella, Tubular Water 
Dropwort, Oenanthe fistulosa, Flat Sedge, Blysmus compressus, and a variety of commoner sedges, but 
the bryophytes proved less noteworthy: Campylium stellatum, Fissidens adianthoides, Cratoneuron 
commutatum, C. filicinum, Philonotis fontana, Bryum pseudotriquetrum and Riccardia multifida. 
Perhaps the intensive grazing and poaching of the ground deterred more delicate species. 


We passed the morning of our March meeting exploring an oak wood at Mainstone, west of Bishops 
Castle. Metzgeria fruticulosa, Encalypta vulgaris, Orthotrichum stramineum, Plagiothecium 
succulentum and Zygodon baumgartneri went on the list. Z. baumgartneri has turned up several times in 
diverse localities during the year; perhaps, like Bryum subelegans, it is a commoner epiphyte in our 
region than was previously thought. After lunch we changed habitat and venue to explore wet moorland 
at Rhos Fiddle in the Kerry Hills, near the westernmost extremity of Shropshire. As time ran out we had 
not done justice to this interesting site, although Ditrichum crispatissimum came to notice before we 
vacated the field for high tea. 


1998 repeated the previous year's pattern of extra-curricular excursions, and a number of ad hoc 
explorations brought interesting developments in our understanding of Shropshire's bryoflora. Early in 
the year we explored a disused quarry at Farlow, near Oreton, north-west of Cleobury Mortimer, where 
a band of Carboniferous Limestone outcrops. The quarry is on private land, but we secured the required 
permission after a felicitous exchange in the pub at lunchtime, where the resident dog made off with a 
mouthful of moss gathered that morning. Efforts to retrieve it caused considerable merriment amongst 
the natives, one of whom had an aunty who owned the quarry in question. She, apparently, had gone 
shopping for the day, so would be none the wiser if we looked over her ground. Only two elderly nags, 
who had not seen our like before, balefully protested the disruption to their routine, as half an hour's 
grubbing about on lime- rich rock and soil yielded Aloina aloides var. aloides, Encalypta streptocarpa, 
E. vulgaris, Phascum curvicolle with its arcuate seta, Pottia recta (with hardly any seta at all), P. 
starkeana ssp. starkeana, Bryum klingraeffii, Leiocolea badensis and L. turbinata. 


A week or two later, mixed woodland, tracks, streams and pasture on the north-eastern slopes of Brown 
Clee Hill produced Barbula spadicea, Fissidens viridulus, Racomitrium aciculare, R. affine (sensu 
Frisvoll), Zygodon baumgartneri and Plagiomnium ellipticum. 


Flushed with these successes, the same three stooges sallied out the following week to Clun, where the 
car-park and castle grounds gave us Pottia starkeana and Barbula trifaria. Up the road at Bicton, an old 
quarry contained Hedwigia ciliata, but the day's activities were curtailed by the demise of our leader, 
who had over-imbibed at lunchtime and spent the afternoon resting in the car, listening to the Test 
Match. The tidings from Trinidad were suitably sobering. 


In a seldom-visited and little-known upland corner at the most westerly extremity of Shropshire, where 
the Rhuddwr stream feeds the upper reaches of the River Teme, Calliergon giganteum, Schistidium 
alpicola, Heterocladium heteropterum var. heteropterum and Frullania tamarisci grow in a wooded 
gorge. Above the stream, a forestry plantation provided Ptychomitrium polyphyllum, a moss which, 
liking it wet and westerly, is common on many Welsh hills, but peters out in England. Nearby, 
Diplophyllum obtusifolium made its Salopian debut. Very similar to its ubiquitous congener D. albicans, 
and where it occurs nearly always growing with its commoner cousin on steep banks of soil at the sides 
of forestry tracks, this liverwort subsequently came to notice at the Rhiddings in the next hectad to the 
east (S028), further south in Shropshire at Kinsley Wood near Knighton (S027) and in Bucknell Wood 
(S037), as well as in north Herefordshire on the High Vinnals (S047) near Ludlow and at Sned Wood, 
Aymestrey (S046). With these records coming in as many weeks, perhaps we should regard D. 
obtusifolium as a normal member of the flora of steep, disturbed soil- banks at the side of forestry roads 
in the Marches. D. obtusifolium looks somewhat smaller and fresher than D. albicans, and remains flat 
against the soil instead of curling up its leaves, so is not too daunting to distinguish in the field, although 
fresh young D. albicans may fool the unwary. 


In March, needing a quiet afternoon after liquid lunch in Newcastle-on-Clun, we tottered along a back 
lane to the churchyard, with its pleasant, open aspect on a well-lit, south-facing slope. Choice among the 
gatherings on and between the graves were Barbula revoluta and B. trifaria, Funaria fascicularis, 
Rhynchostegiella tenella and Scleropodium cespitans. 


A summer's break from the rigours of recording vascular plants found us at Cramer Gutter, a Shropshire 
Wildlife Trust reserve on Catherton Common, east of Titterstone Clee Hill. This marsh has previously 
attracted surprisingly little attention from bryologists, for really wet mires come few and far between in 
the Midlands, and Cramer Gutter's list of bryophytes continues to grow with each visit. Pottering 
contentedly about in warm sunshine, and recalling the fading light of a cold winter's afternoon on our 
previous visit to the Gutter, we added to the reserve's list several liverworts worthy of notice: Cephalozia 
connivens, Kurzia pauciflora (previously also found on Catherton Common to the south of the stream), 
Odontoschisma sphagni and its gemmiferous congener O. denudatum, Riccardia latifrons, as well as 
Dicranum bonjeanii. Mylia anomala and Sphagnum tenellum had already been recorded from the 
reserve. Wet flushes to the south of the stream added Drepanocladus revolvens, Scorpidium 
scorpidioides and Calypogeia sphagnicola, with Barbula spadicea and Tortella tortuosa nearby. 


The landscape of the Welsh Marches is littered with little abandoned quarries, sources long ago for 
building and road stone. Nowadays they attract bryologists as nectar attracts bees, particularly when 
there is lime in the rock and trees do not cast unbroken shade. Just such a quarry in Rotting Wood on 
Whettleton Hill south of Craven Arms turned up Phascum curvicolle, Barbula reflexa and Gyroweisia 
tenuis. 


With such a wet autumn, some of us took advantage of the farmers’ inability to promptly replough their 
stubble, turning up Acaulon muticum and Bryum violaceum from a fallow field on the Herefordshire 
side of Bringewood Chase near Ludlow, while in south Shropshire, Ephemerum serratum var. 
minutissimum came before us at Wistanstow and near Red Wood, north of Clun. The latter field also 
carried Acaulon muticum and Fossombronia wondraczekii. In plantations nearby, Brachythecium 
salebrosum and Blasia pusilla grow by the forestry tracks. 


The Border Bryologists resumed their formal programme at Ratlinghope in October, exploring Bilbatch 
on the west side of the Long Mynd. With several bryological debutantes in the party, our outing turned 
into an easy-going training day for the rising stars of the 21st century. "Is this a Final Notice?” ...."Mm, 
fontana, I think." The warm autumn sunshine encouraged a relaxed approach throughout the day, with a 
good variety of species from the stream, wet flushes, grassy banks, alder trees and boulders. Edna 
Allbutt found Schistostega pennata glowing in the dark recesses of fox-holes on the hillside. Ditrichum 


crispatissimum, Calliergon cordifolium, Bryum pallens and Trichostomum crispulum also came before 
us. 


Our final meeting of 1998 became the annual trespass into Wales, to meet Ray Woods at Harley Dingle, 
near New Radnor. The Welsh contingent pushed numbers up to fourteen, and bryophytes proved 
similarly diverse and numerous in the valley, prospering from the combination of lime from below and 
recent rain from above. 


The valley looked full of liverworts, Jungermannia hyalina, Trichocolea tomentella, Saccogyna 
viticulosa, Plagiochila punctata and Riccia subbifurca sprang to attention, and Barbilophozia hatcheri 
became a first record for Radnorshire. The mosses chipped in with Sphagnum teres, Fissidens celticus, 
Diphyscium foliosum, Plagiobryum zieri, Racomitrium ericoides and R. elongatum, Brachythecium 
glareosum, Philonotis calcarea and Hygrohypum ochraceum. Bewitched by the bryodiversity, we moved 
barely 300 yards in the day, not even coming close to the rocks further up the valley which had been 
reserved for our inspection. 


Instead we tripped round to the sheltered gorge at Water-break-its-neck for half an hour before the light 
failed. Here Metzgeria temperata and Plagiochila spinulosa promenade over the rocks and trees. These 
delicate plants depend upon the shelter and humidity of the moist ravine, and shun the desiccating 
effects of wind-blasted open ground. 


Sheltered gorges, like abandoned quarries, are the stuff of bryological dreams, but the meadows, mires, 
moors, rills and rivers, waysides and woods of the Marches all have variety and interest, and a botanist 
loses track of time as he wanders the quiet byways and streamsides, where the wind softly whispers in 

the willows. 


ok ck ok 


If you would like a copy of our programme for 1999-2000, please send a stamped and addressed 
envelope to Mark Lawley, 12A Castleview Terrace, Ludlow, SY8 2NG in September. You are also most 
welcome to suggest venues for meetings. 


Setting the records straight 


New recording projects always provide opportunities for racing round the county clocking up new sites 
and species, but there should also be an opportunity for reflection and consideration of previous records. 
The Atlas project is now in its final year of recording and we have already submitted all of our 
Shropshire records to the Biological Records Centre at Monkswood, so this autumn is the final chance 
for adding new finds and revising old queries. 


Two species that always made me raise an eyebrow in the ’85 Flora were Orange Foxtail Alopecurus 
aequalis and Great Burdock Arctium lappa. Orange foxtail was recorded at several sites during the 
Flora, but unfortunately it was considered common enough to be a ‘B’ species so there are no site 
details, only tetrad (2x2km) records. Now, I’ve only ever seen this species in Shropshire at Brown 
Moss, where it is abundant, but in other counties it is generally regarded as an uncommon plant. It is 
similar in stature to marsh foxtail Alopecurus geniculatus and indeed the stamens turn a vivid orange 
colour, as do the stamens of geniculatus — perhaps this could be the cause of so many records in the 
past? I would like to clear this one up, so there’s a prize up for anyone who can record a new site for 
aequalis this year, in Shrsophire. I will need proof in the form of a voucher specimen, (nicely presented, 
please!) plus details of the site and associated species. To give you a head start, here are the 
identification differences, plus a distribution map. 


My second recording bugbear is great burdock. Now, this is a plant I know well from river banks in the 
southern Midlands and if you look at the distribution map from the Perring and Walters Atlas below, 
you will see that we are very much on the edge of its range here. Now have a look at our map for this 
species in Shropshire. I’ve only ever seen this right in the south of Shropshire along the Teme, and I 
have a hunch that most of the Flora and post-Flora records are just big lesser burdock plants. So, ina fit 
of absurd generosity I am willing to offer another prize for confirmed records of this species in 
Shropshire, anywhere but around Ludlow and along the Teme. A photograph of an entire flowering 
plant is required, please. Again, to give you a head start, here are the diagnostic features. Happy 
hunting. 


Shropshire’s Roses 
Kate Thorne 


In 1997, as part of a course with the University of Birmingham, I undertook to draw up a checklist of 
Shropshire’s roses using any past records available and my own findings. A need for a considerable 
amount of fieldwork soon became apparent as very few of the Shropshire Flora records had been 
confirmed by a Rosa referee. The best source of information for finding out where to look in the field 
was Roses of Great Britain by G.G. Graham and A.L. Primavesi. The distribution maps in this book 
included the majority of Shropshire’s confirmed records; many of these had been collated from 
examination of herbarium specimens. 


Tackling roses seems a very daunting task to begin with, even with the help of a good book. It was only 
in having such an excellent referee in Rev. Primavesi that it was at all possible (a diagnosis, occasionally 
a confirmation, by return of post!). It also helped that my husband had been dabbling into roses for a 
couple of years and had succeeded in getting quite a few interesting cuttings going in the garden. 


The list provides, I hope, a definitive list of species which have been confirmed in Shropshire. Maps are 
given at the hectad (10km x 10km) level for all but Rosa arvensis, which is common throughout. By 
using only confirmed records, I have omitted many Flora records that I am sure are accurate; 
unfortunately I think there are some that are not. 


Rosa species hybridize readily and not by a simple cross. The majority of the genetic material comes 
from the female parent; the hybrid therefore resembles its maternal parent more closely e.g. R. x 
rothschildii may closely resemble R. sherardii but have reduced hairiness, some curved prickles or 
caducous sepals; R. x molletorum may resemble R. mollis but have a climbing habit or a reduced orifice 
or longish pedicels; R. x dumalis may resemble R. caesia but have longish pedicels or a small head of 
stigmas. The first generation hybrids can usually be recognized (Primavesi 1993). If the first generation 
of hybrid is fertile it may cross again and so on, creating some complex mixtures which may be 
indeterminate or may fall within the range of variability of a species. 


When recording a hybrid the maternal parent is written first. If the direction of the cross is indeterminate 
the component species are written in alphabetical order. 


Of all the specimens found by myself in 1997 58% were found in hedgerow, 9% on road or trackside 
verge but not in hedgerow and 33% in scrub and grassland. Several species and hybrids were not found 
in limestone areas (Llanymynech, Dolgoch and Wenlock Edge). Rosa micrantha was only found on 
limestone but was absent from Wenlock Edge which proved to be disappointing as far as roses are 
concerned. R. canina, R. tomentosa, R.x scabriuscula, R.x rothschildii, R. x dumalis and R. x 
dumetorum were found on limestone and other soils. 


By recording altitudes at which the 1997 specimens were found I was able to demonstrate that R. mollis 
and R. caesia (both northern species) and R. sherardii (a northern and western species) occur on higher 
land in Shropshire than all other species (R. canina and R. arvensis excluded). However in 1998 I found 
R. sherardii at Childs Ercall at 80m (findings between 130m and 400m in 1997). R. tomentosa and R. 
micrantha, both southern roses, were not found on high ground. The hybrids of the downy roses were 
shown to grow in a similar range of altitude to that of their downy rose parent but crosses with R. canina 
and the hybrid R.x dumalis had lower average altitudes than the pure downy roses or R. caesia. 


There are many parts of Shropshire waiting to have their roses discovered. As shown above there does 
seem to be some pattern of distribution which may act as a guide for any one wishing to have a go at 
them. 
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Jones's Rough 
Ruth Dawes 


Jones's Rough is a very old eight acre wood on the outskirts of the village of Nantmawr, near Oswestry. 
The first impression upon entering the wood is one of gloom and darkness due to the unusually high 
number of Yew trees, Taxus baccata, mixed with Wild Cherry, Prunus avium, and Hazel, Corylus 
avellana. The Yew are probably native here on this steep slope where the underlying Carboniferous 


limestone outcrops. Perhaps the Yew survived the woodman’s axe due to superstition or the difficulty in 
cutting its very hard wood. 


Under the trees you will find the fragrant shrub Spurge Laruel, Daphne laureola, and the Stinking 
Hellebore, Helleborus foetidus. Snails are fond of the seeds of the Stinking Hellebore, but also help the 
plant to colonise new areas as some of the seeds will stick to the predator's slime and be transported to 
new ground. It is a deeply poisonously cathartic plant, but was once used as a cure for worms in 
children. Gilbert White remarked "Where it killed not the patient, it could certainly kill the worms, but 
the worst of it is, it would sometimes kill both!" 


Very close to Jones’s Rough, in one of the area's typically narrow lanes which are so good for spring 
flora, is a house called “Mount Zion” which plays a strong part in the folk-history of the wood. The 
cottage was “put up” without permission in the 1860s by the Jones family on land belonging to the 
Powys estates. Cottages were sometimes built in this way at that time under the belief “that if there was 
smoke coming from the chimney by morning the builders could claim the dwelling as their home.” The 
landowner ultimately claimed ownership and charged rent, also carrying out repairs. There was a small 
amount on land with the cottage, including woodland, so the wood became known as “Jones’s Rough.” 
The small stony pastures in and around the wood were only suitable for subsistence farming and were 
cut for hay early in the year before the steep ground became burnt-up. The cottages would carry out this 
cutting early in the morning before going out to their day jobs and then return to gather the hay and 
carry it loose on poles to a stack. Kindling was collected in Jones’s Rough for the bread oven which still 
exists at Mount Zion. Hazel nuts were gathered in the autumn and sold in Oswestry market and moss 
was collected to make wreaths. Two brothers who lived in a cottage on the Moelydd Hill above Jones’s 
Rough kept open a path through the wood to the village of Nantmawr which is now the Offa’s Dyke 
footpath. 


In the 1950s the Powys estate offered the Jones family the chance to buy the property for £400, but they 
declined and continued to pay rent (at that time five shillings per week) until the granddaughter of the 
original “owners” finally left through poor health in the 1970s. The cottage (which had no deeds until it 
was sold) was purchased by local naturalists’ Mr & Mrs Johnson, who initially leased Jones’s Rough to 
the Shropshire Wildlife Trust as a nature reserve. They completely transferred the reserve to the Trust in 
1998. 


Book Review 


A botanical stroll through north Herefordshire by Mark Lawley. Herefordshire Botanical Society, 1999. 
Price £4 (inc. p&p), from Heather Colls, The Steppes Cottage, Jingle St., Wonastow, Monmouth, 
Gwent, NP5 4DL (cheques to “Herefordshire Botanical Society”). 


This is the second publication from the HBS stable, following in the tradition established with The 
Bygone Botanists of Herefordshire. Both are seemingly anonymous and undated, but avid readers of the 
bryologists report in this newsletter will almost certainly spot this as Mark Lawley’s work, as revealed 
by his charming idiosyncratic style, historical perspective and broad range of natural history interests. 
Neither publication has an ISBN number or date which, combined with their anonymity, make them a 
nightmare for any bookseller or librarian to catalogue. However, in spite of these deficiencies, this is a 
publication worthy of acquisition for anyone with an interest in south Shropshire botanists of yore. 


A botanical stroll, however, is not just a curiosity. Half of its 74 pages is a rambling account of a visit in 
1868 by the Woolhope and Caradoc Clubs to Titterstone Clee in south Shropshire, with the bulk of the 
text being taken up by detours into the biographies and botanical finds of the various members present — 
mostly into northern Herefordshire, which explains the title. The market town of Ludlow was once an 
important regional centre, and its naturalists have clearly never given up the hope that it could be the 
centre of Ludlowshire, so the book refreshingly ignores such geopolitical elements as county boundaries 
and even the Welsh border, every now and then. 


The latter half of the Stroll, however, is much more conventional in that it comprises an annotated 
checklist of flora of Herefordshire, v.c. 36, omitting stoneworts but including mosses and liverworts. It 
is therefore of considerable value to all who are involved in natural history and ecology in the county — 
and it is as welcome as it is overdue. 


The Herefordshire Botanical Society has been working towards a new county Flora for over ten years 
now, and the record-collecting is well advanced. From our experience in Shropshire since the launch of 
Sinker’s Flora in 1985, however, the idea of interim reports is very much to be welcomed. It allows 
outside authorities to comment on — and frequent correct — the data, and also to contribute new 
information. For example, I noticed Lupinus polyphyllus in the checklist; this is often erroneously 
recorded on lists I receive for Shropshire, but the plant invariably turns out to be the hybrid L. x regalis. 
Neither Clapham, Tutin & Moore, nor Francis Rose in The Wild Flower Key, mentions the hybrid at all 
so this is an easy mistake to make. 


All in all, this rather diverse publication is a scholarly work worth a place on any serious botanists’ 
shelf, so keep up the good work Mark. Just don’t hide your light too far under your bushel! 


The Shropshire Botanical Society 


The Botanical Society is an association of professional and amateur botanists concerned with botany, 
ecology and conservation in Shropshire. It is a voluntary society with the aim of promoting of the study 
and appreciation of botany; conducting research into and recording of the flora and plant communities of 
Shropshire (Vice-county 40); and co-operating with other organisations to promote the conservation of 


the flora of Shropshire. 
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